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To the Reader. 


READER, | 
Hou mayſt juſtly -wonder, that afier ſo many 
elaborate Pieces written by the moſt Learned 
and 10 8 (both in =" 75 
Engliſh) upon this Subject, I er 
theſe Childiſh and ele Flops 4 the 
light : But who ſo looketh into our Grawmar-ſchools, 
| more juſtly wonder to fee ſo little improvement of thel 
1 worthy means which this age enjoys.” Many who: take in 
hand to inſtruct Tout, requiring no Exerciſe at all, or how- 
| ever no way ſutable to the Books that are read in their © 
| Schools others exacting brick but affording no flraw, © 
charging Exerciſe upon their Scholars, yet neither ſhewing 
how it may, nor ( which is worſe) obſerving that it be per- 
formed. I have for ſome years, and net without profit 
made uſe of theſe ſhort Rules, each evening examining, ex- 
| plaining, enlarging upon them, and propounding examples 
5 thereof. And now to ſave the labour tranſcribing, I have 
| cauſed them to be Printed. The Rules are not mine, ſave 
ſome few which in teaching I have obſerved, The moſt of 
them I gathered from Voſſius, Macropedius, Clark, 
. Aphtho- 
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To the Reader. 


Aphehoni Buchlerus, Horn aud others : I onel have 
for — 2 ſake brought them into this method, 4 which 
none ever yet would Hoop to do, have expreſſed them in 4 
low and familiar language, ſuch as « Child doth readilyeſt ap- 

if any one ( who is not better provided ) pleaſe 
wat 3 77 ufc of them, I fear not he ſhall complain 


--- $1 quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
us imperti, ſi non his utere mecum. 
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RULES of Spelling. 


4 I. ER Very Syllable muſt have a Vowel ( 4,e,5,0, 4,5, ) 
hy 'þ * for without one of theſe there can be no ſound, 
Il. 8 The Conſonant muſt be taken to the following 
Fyllable, as f. dam, mes, not Adam, am- en. 

III. If there be two Conſonants together, the one goes to the ſot 
= Syllable, the other to the latter, as; mei- lu, fol- lit, for-mer, 

ens. 

IV. oben ic de act; of a word may not be parted, 
if in that language they may begin « word, as, a-Fray, e. Ay, 
can-cri, a-tlas. 

V. Compound words are commonaly reſolyed into their parts, as, 

1 tramſete, per- age, [uſ-tuli, en, ad- ort. 


1 RULES of Orthigraphic 


1. Accuſtom your ſelyes to pronounce the words as you. read 
them, very diſtinctiy, or by Syllables, for as you aſe to pro- 
nennce them ſo will they ſertle in your memories. t 

2. Obſerve the Radix of words, and the Supines of Verbs, and 
they will direct to write right, thus you may know that Man- 
fon is written with (/) fation with (+) Schbi/ſm with (tb 
becauſe they come from Manſum, Statum, N. 4" 

bi 3. ( muſt not be written aſter (x) as, excribo, not exſcribe, 
| * not exſul, yet in compound words ſometimes, Auth ours 

* © it. 

4. The firſt leeter in a Sentence, all Proper Names, rematks 
able Appellatives, and () per ſe, muſt be written with great 
letters, as, Thomas, London, Colonel, Parlament, Preſdent. 

J. e termination are Latige, not Engliſh, ws, ani, eur an 


am, 4, #, i. ; b 
6. Theſes, } 


* ® pu 
. * 


(2) 
6: Theſe terminations of the ſame ſound 4s Engliſh not Latine, 


out, ANCE, ONCE onct, ome, AJ, ve, or ew, y, or ic. 
7. i words are not pronounced as they are writ, or 
bave redundant Letters, as, people, reign, raz'd, rongue, debt, 


rogue, beauty, publique, goal, iſle. 

Some words ate pronounced alike, but writ diverſly, as, ba; 
bare ; bear, beer, bier: rain, reign > their, there. 23 
9. When a word is pronounced-flatly or long, it muſt have an 1 

(e) at the end, but when ſharply, or ſhort, it muſt have none, 

as, new, none, quite, quit, hat ſtate, na, uſe, writ, write, © 
10. Write not (e) after Cg) in the end of a word, unlef 
ns (g) hath che ſound of (j) Conſonant, as, range, 
change. | 


= | 


RULES fer Pointing. 


1. AComma (,) uſcd at the end of every ſentence, and in verſe, 
when words are diſplaced. 

2. AColon (:) uled in the middle of a period conſiſting of two 4 

equal parts, | 

3. A period (.) uſedattheendof a perfeR ſentence, viz. when 
the ſence is finiſhed, a 9 

4. A parentheſis () uſed when a ſentence is put within another, | | 
which yet may be left out, and the Sence not deſtroyed, as, Parve ; | | 
(nec invideo) fine me liber ibis in arbem. | 

5. A note of Interrogation (?) uſed whena queſtion is asked, 
as, Cnjum pecus, an Melibas ? 

6. A note of Exclamation (1) uſed when we expreſs any thing 
with wonder, as, ben pictas ! | 

7. A Subunio (+) uſed 1. when-two whole words are united, as, | 
mag qe 2. When one part of the word is writ at the end of 
the line, and the other at the beginning of the next. 

8. A Dialyſis (*) uſed when a diphthong is parted into two |S 

 Syllables, as, piftai, aqui, poem. or 

9. An laduction („) ufed to bring In a word interlined. | 

1 (M uſed hen a letter is caſt out, as, hx tis 0 


11, A note of Quotation (*) uſed in the Margin, when wh 
r Tavis g Staten gut of gu Aujhgur, 
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12. An Acute toe 
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(') uſed to diſtinghiſh doubtful quin- 
titys, as, ci cidit, ceci dit. Ay; 
13. A Grave tone () uſed to diſtidguiſh adverbs from other 


words, as, fultè, und, ſeriò, palam. 

14. A Circumflex tone, () uſed 1. over Ablati ve caſes of the 
firſt, 2. Genitive caſes of the fourth Declenſion, 3. Words 
Syncopated and contracted, as, muſd, mans, amaſts, tibicen. 


RULES for conſtruing Crammatically. 


Precognita. a 
1. Read over the Sentence to a period, obſętving the general ſcope 
ol the matter. 
2. Find the prineipal Verb, vic. the firſt which is not the Infltitive 
Mood, nor hath a Relative or Con junction before it. 
3. By asking the queſtion who, or hat? find out the Nominative 
caſe. This done; 5 
2 


I, Take the Voeative caſe, or what ſupplies the place thereof, as, 
Adverb, Conjunct. Interject. 

2. Take the Nominatiye caſe, and what depetds thereov, as, A 
jective, Genitive Caſe, Gerund, 

3. Take the Verb with what depends therton, as, Adverb, Inf 
vitive mood, Participle, Smpine. 


4. Take caſuall words in this order, r. Thing, 2, Perſon, 3. The 


reſt in order of caſes, as, * dedit * mii * weſtems. * pignors 
* te-preſente * proprid-mans.. * 7mupicer * O mil , ju- 
veniles * redderet * annes. 

5. When any caſual word bath much depending oo it caſt it back 
to the laſt place, as, * vitam · nam · ſuppliciii- jaſti- delitiſqxere- 

pPtam * fuge * mandaty, 

6. Relatives and Interrogatives croſs this order, being taken be- 
fore the Verb which they ſhould follow, as, Duantum * guiſe; 
* ſul * nummorum * ſirvat j arc d, &c. 

7. AParentheſis, or SubjunRive ſentence muft be conſtrued alone, 
and taken where the ſence gives beſt room, ſometimes in the be- 
ginning, but moſt uſually after the Nominative caſe. 1 72 

8, Be ſure in conſttuing ever to avpid ngn-ſence, and breach of 
Grammag rule. 

| RULES 


(4) * 
RULES for conftruing Rhetorically. 


1. GiveevetyPhraſe or Proverb a ſuitable Engliſh one, and con- 
ſtrue the whole Phraſe or Proverb together, as, Sator bominans. 
41% deorwm, Jupiter. Ad grecas calendas, at latter Lammas, 

2. When a word hath various ſignifications, chuſe that which may 
beſt expreſs the ſence, as, colere Deum, to worſhip God: colere 
parentes, to honour ones parents: celere ſp{vas, to haunt the 
woods: colere agros, to till the fields, &c. 

3» Be careſull co.expreſs terms of Art by proper Engliſh terms, 
as, — viſcera nudant, they panch, vela dabant vent u, they hoi ſed 
up ſails. 

4+ Reſolve Infinitive moods, and words put abſolute, as, te ve- 
wiſſe, that thou art come; Ae duce, when I am Cap:ain t in» 


— tempore, afcer a certain time: Satwrno rege, While Satura 
rul 


5. Expreſs Imperſonals, and Paſlivgs with their caſual words 

© Perſonally and Actively, as, tibi licet, thou mayeſt: vivitar ex 
rapto,men live by plunder, 

6. Always endeavour to carty on a proper Engliſh ſtyle, chuſing 
ſuch expreſſions as may beit ſit the matter ig hand. 


RULES for parſing. 


1, Read over the ſentence diſtinctly, find the Verb, and ſo the 
Nomingclve caſe. 46 

2, Enquire by your Rules what Declenſion, Number, Gender, Per- 
ſon, Species, Figure your Nominat. is of. 
3. Enquire of what Conjugation the Verb is, what ic.maketh 

in the perfect tenſe, what in the Supine, what Mood, Tenſe, 
Number, Perſon, as alſo what kind, Species, and Figure. 

4. Take next the caſual word of the thirg, govern it on the next 
word before which cannot be left out, but deſtroy the ſence, 

5. Do the like in order with the other caſual words according 
to their nacure, and rule. 

6. When you have a Relative, put ;{c in the ſame caſe and you may 
ſee irs Government by cba the Sentence, as, cui ſimilem 
nos vidi, non vidi ſimilem illi. 


7. When you have an Adjective, ſearch what Declenſions it 8 
4 | of, 


- 
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| 3 
of, whit Species, what Degree of ye and what is its 
Subftantive, unleſs it be put abſolute in the neuter Gender, for 
then it bath none. 

8. In parſing all words be ſure to efiquire for the Radix, whether 
it be Latine or Greek. 


RULES for making Latine Grawmmatically, 


Precognuta. 
i 21, Learn to know of what parts any Sentence propounded doth 
conſiſt, vie, the Nominat. Verb, and cafugl words, with what 
depends on them, | 

2. Learn to know and diſtinguiſh by the ſence and ſigns all ſort 
of caſual words, viz. of the thing, perſos, place, time, cauſe, 
crime, ſpace, inſtrument, price, &c, and what caſe they are 
uſed in, with the Exceptions, 

| Role. 

1. Read over the Sentence, and if there be a Vocative caſe, or any 
thing in ſtead thereof, make that firſt. 

2. Find out the Nominative, ſee what number it is of, put it 
in that number, and write it down. 6 

99 y thing depend on the Nominat. as Gen, caſe, Adjecti ve, 
Gerund, or Subjunctive ſentence, make that firſt. Then, 

4. Come io the Verb, finde what mood and tenſe it is, form it in 
that mood and tenſe according to its Conjugation, and pur ir 
in the ſame Number and perſon the Nominative caſe is. 

5. Make next the Infinicive mood, Gerund, Supine, Adverb or 
what elſe doth depend on the Verb. 

6. put the caſual word of the thing in the Accuſat. caſe, the 

' perſon inthe Dat. the reſt according to your Rules. 

7. If you have # Verb, or Ad jective which will properly Go- 
vern a caſe, ſuch 28, ſatago, memini, ops, utor, natus, & c. be 
carcfu!l to put the right caſe after it, 

8. When you doubt what caſe any Noune or Verb will go- 
vern, if Grammar will not determine, conſult with ſome Author, 
or the Dictionary, Cowper, Thomas, &c. 

9. When you have a relative, ask the queſtion who, or what ? 

and thereby find the antecedent, and therewich make it agree in 

Gender, and Number; and if it be not the Nominat. to = 

B Verd, 


— 
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Verb, make it ſuch' caſe as the Verb, or other word whereof is 
doth-depend, will govern, 


RULES for making Latine Rhetorically. 


1. In reading Authors, mark out and remember all Latine Phry- 
ſes, that ſo when you meet with any Engliſh Phraſe, you may 
render it in proper Latine. 

2. When you have an Engliſh phtaſe, and know not a Latine 
, one fot jr; turn your phraſe into Latine according to the ſence, 

7 not the words; as, I will not deal doubly, ſay, Non #tar fraud: 
mal d, not, non ageam duplic iter. 

30 Care not to render a ſentence word by word, but change it ſo as 
the Latine may be handſomeſt, and moſt agreeable to a Latine 
fiyle, as, he muſt needs grieve that's wrong d, v poreff non de- 
lere qui laſmarſt,or fieri non poteſt quin doleat * injuria. 

4. The Latine tongue loves Verbals, Participials, Gerundi ves, and 
Participles of the ſuture in 727. 


Eft mibi ollectamento, 0 4 ( Meoblefar. 
| 


Ad emendas merces, Ut emeret merces. 
Redemprurus filiam, Dt redimeret filiam. 


get thee away, Eripe ft 


Wai 


Infinitive mood : to make Ablative caſes abſolute by — 


Gandeo te weniſſe, = CGandeo qudd veniſts. 
Appetente hieme, 5 VC am appeteret biems. 
Landatur ab omnibus, > , < Omnes landant, | 
Aſere vi vit ur, = 4 Miſert vivunt. 
Aram ſuppetit aſs, I Habet uſum rerum. 


77) 
RULE $- for placing Laas. 


1. Read the beſt Authors by periods, viv voce, thereby their ſlile 
will be ſecretly inſtilled into your minds. 

2. Avoid the craggy concourſe of many Conſonants, and the ga- 
ping of many Vowels, temper one with the other, ſo az a Vowel 
ending, the next word may begin with « Conſonant, & vice 
verſa, as, Qnouſq; tandem abmere patientid neſtrd Catilina: 

3. Place the word laſt wherein the Emphaſis of the ſegrence doch 
lie, 89, | 

_ Ceſare fortiotem legimm neminem, . 
So in the Example next above. -- Where theſe Rules permit, 

4. 1 caſual word ag — — 
verb laſt: as, Galliam Ceſar avit, Reli pianem colunt. 

5. Between the Adjective and bis Subllandee, likewiſe b between 
the Præpoſition and his caſe put a Genitive caſe or other Par- 
ticle, as, Inu era hoſtinm copias Ceſar fudit : omni nn 
perturbatio, &c. | 

6. Comparatives, Superlatives, and Nounes of multitude muſt 
be ſer after their Subſtantives, as, ſcelerares omnes Catilina nnn 
ſuperavit. 

7. Polyſyllable A jectives elegantly begin and end ſentences, as, 
Miſerrimi [ſunt mes ingloris, 

RULES of Variation, 


1, Expreſs your ſenteuce in proper, choice, and purely Latine 
words, without barbariſm or Solæciſm, as, fecit mibi poteſtatem 
abeundi, not, dedit mihi licentiam. | 

2. By Syncnyma's or words ſignifying the ſame thing, as, Litera 
tne magnopere me deletarunt : Epiſtola tus fuit mibi oblecta · 
mento : fuit n ibi voluptati. 

3. By tropes or figures, viz. 1, Petiphraſis, as, homo ſapientia 
fudioſws, pro Philoſopho : cubito ſe emungis, pro ſalſumentario: 
ars bene dicendi, pro rhetoriga. 2. Metaphors, #s, flit orario : 
buccinare landes : 3. Alegoria, as, flammaf ume proxima- 4. Mi- 
tenymia, as, Bacc has, pro vino; Vealegon pro Dome: forrum pro 
gladio. 5, Syweedoche, as, capms, pro — : Hanibal : Adria. 

4. Expreſs the Active by the __ Or Perſenal by Imperſonal : 

2 & 


(8) 
& contra, is, Virgilius legitur a me : to lego, Ke. Stat yr ab illi: 
illi ſtant. 

3. Change the Verbs into Verbals or Participles, as 4 wocent, 
docent ; nocumenta, documenta: wt emerem. libres: empturus 
librot: 

6. Expreſs the ſentence by the contrary or negative, 4s, ſemper, 
dum vivam, tui meminero : nunquan dum viuam tui nov me- 
minere. - 

7. Expreſs the ſentence by Interrogation, Admiration,or Aparia, 

or Jronia, 8s, Nam tui me unquam queat capere oblivia ? 

8, Vary the ſentence by the rules in Grammar, viz. Eft pro 
babeo: The Engliſh of the Infinitive mood: Gzrunds turned 
into ad jectives, &c. as, babed pec uniam eſt mibi pecunia ; ſuppetit 
mibi pecania, Huc veni ad emendum : empt um: emprurns ; wt 
emerem : canſa emendi : ad emendos libros, 


RULES of Amplification. 


1. A ſentence is amplyfied by reckoning up all the parts incly} 

ded within the General heads of the Theam. ex, gr. love con. 

all men: here amplifie men, by reckoning up all there un- 

er included, as, poor, rich : wiſe, fooliſh; young, old: Prince, 
peaſant, G. 

2. By handling the Antecedents, concomitants, and canſequents 
of things ex. gy. theft, the Avreced. crafty looks and geſtures, 
Concom. fear, Conſeq. ſhame, fear, &c. 

3. "my ſhewing the cauſes, grounds, or occaſions of the matter in 


4: By Diatyps/i; or a perticuler diſcription of each circumſtance. 
ex;. gr. if we deſcribe the ranſacking of a City, we ſhall men- 
tion, houſes burned, virgins raviſhed, temples ruined, young 

men murthered, ce. 

5 By digreſlions, or ſtepping aſide to other matters, which» not- 
wil light to the ſubject in band, eſpecially from 

the Hypotbefis to the Thelis, 

6. By Compariſons or Simile's illuſtrating the argument ; taken 
fr Thing artificial or natural, from things in beaveo, carth, 
or lea. 


7. By Congeries, or bgaping vg p4ny ſegtegces gaifying all the 
2 ſame 


fame thing in ſubſtance : ex- gr. we muſt all die, Ca/conds letbi 


ſemel via: nullum ſæva caput Proſerpina fngit > Stidt ant vit. 
* i 


ſedem properamm ad unam. 


8. By Definitions or Deſcriptions various in words but one in Sub» 
ſtance, as, mare eft fons imbrinm, hoſpitium fluviorum, In venti⸗ 
commeat uum, itinerum compendium, &c. 3 

9. By Rhetoricall figures, as, Preſepope ia, Apeſtrepbe, peripbraſis, 
correftio, Aporia, &c. | 

10 By ſhewing the good or evill of the contrary. ex. gr. if wo 
creat of Sobriety, ſhew the evilf effects of drunkenneſs, it waſts 
the eſtate, conſumes the body, &c. 

11. Ey producing examples, Apothegwes and Teſtimonies out of 
Authors, viz. Poets or Hiſtorians, N 


RULES of «eAllnſion, 


1, It is handſome to allude to the various fignifications, or near- 
neſs in ſound of Hebrew, Greek, Italian, Saxon words, or of any 
other Language, as what we call a Grave the Welch call a bed, ſo 
near a lin are death and ſleep. 78 

2, We may allude to Sentences of Authore, applying them to- 
another matter. ex. gr. de amore dicere poſſomat, quod olim Se- 
neca de ira, furor brevis eft. We may ſay of drunkenneſs as 
the Poet did of love, raptam tollit dt car dine mentens; 


3. We mayallude to perſons, as, aer Herenles, alia Mimrus : 


a ſecond Alexander: V[q; adio Demee : Si fru Thraſo nuſ- 
quam deerit tibi Gnatho, Thus perfons notable for any vertues or 
vices may be uſed as Appellatives, 

4, We may allude to memorable actions, ex gy. be conſumes hie 
eſtate. In exftrnendo mari, & montibas co Alluding to 
Xer xes. $4 75 ae} :£ 

5. We mayalludeto the manners or cuſtoms of Nations,” exs gr. 
The Beotians uſed to burn the Axle-rree of the Corte: that: 
brought home a Bride : intimating chat ſhe being once married, 
1 never return from her husband: We Worſhip the ri- 
ing Sun. * Wh 

6. We al'ude to places, as, Qi ſub 2454 torriui prrſerntionk de- 
gant : quaſi in inſulu Fortunati nat. Thus, OD 

Terra ael-fogo, Mart Pacificum, 1 | 

© 2 We 


(io) | 
5. We maß allade to occaſions of Provetbs, as, His plots are as 
. adifcoveradie, as if he had . ring. | 
8. We may allude to any obſervable thing in nature or Art, Vir. 
Stars, Meteors, Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, Plants, Stones, &c. He is 
the riſing Sun. Thus, Stella cadens, ignis fatuus, the Stork, the 
Panther, the Remora, the Turn · ſol, ihe Magnet, and a thouſand 
- ſuch may be alladed to. . 
RULES of Imitation, 


1. Obſerve the parts of ſuch Sentences as you would imitate. 

2, Take another ſubject and make your ſentences of the ſame 
parts, putting Noune for Noune, Verb for Verb, Adverb for 
Adverb, cc. as, The love of moneyis the root of evil: The fear 
of God is the ſpring of Wiſdom. 

3. When you would imirate 4 whole ſpeech, firive to make like 
fyle, phraſe, and length of Periods. 

4. Where the Author uſeth any interrogations, Admirations, 
F Examples, Allaſions, digreſſions, do you 

e like. | 

5. Obſerve from. what heads your Author fetcheth his Arꝑu- 
ments, 85, cauſe, eſſect, ſubject, Adjunct, à pari, 4 minore, 4 m- 
jore, & fili, 4 contraris, &. and fetch yours thence alſo, if 
the matter will permit. 
de Examples hereof in Hornes Manuduct. pag. 88. The 
| untaint of Eloquence whence Scholars muſt draw forth, and 
| wp matter for Exerciſes. 


1. Hiſtories, remarkable and applicable, See Plutarch, Florus, 
in, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, Saluſt, &c. | 
2. Fableschoice and witty. See Ovid. Metam. o/Z/op. 1. Natal. 


Cowes, Refſe ＋ A Poetic us. 
3 — 22 known, ce Eraſmm Chil. Clarks Pro- 
verbs, 
b 11 moſ ſigniſicant and appoſite. See Nich. Can- 


y finas, Pierims, Clemo Alexanarinus. 
5. | ſſe, upon the Coyns or Arms of Em- 
rere on other great Perſons, Pictures of the Heathens Gods, 


p, Furye, Fates, Vertiues, c. See Rover, Quarles, Al- 
cia, Cambien, * 2 Laws 


. 
= 
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(11) 8 | 
6. Laws and Cuſtoms of the Jews, Greeks,, Romans, . Egyprianc, 
Saxons, &c. See Godwins Antiq. Leo Modena, Platarch, Ver- 
ftegan, Olans Magnm. 
7. Neat and Signihcant Sentences, and Apothegms,out of Tacitzs, 
Salut, Livy, T mily, Licoſt bones, and the Poets. 
8. Rhetoricall figures eſpecially ſuch 8x dern an Oration, or 
move the paſſions. See Veſſins, Farmaby, Vic ara, Butler, 
9. Topicks of Logick, or bead from whence arguments are 
drawn, viz. Cauſes, Eſſects, Subjects, Ad juncts, Contraries. 
10 The whole Series ot Naturall and Artificiall things, eſpecially 
Pyramids, Labyrinths, Temples, Palaces, Shops of Artiſts, Meats, 
Merchandiſe, Stones, Plants, Fiſh, Fowls, Stars, & c. 1 


Collections ont of choice Ant her ander theſe heads, wil ſer ve 
in all manner of Exerciſe, for Exordinms, Simile't, Teſti- 
monies, Alluſiont, and other Ornament}, 


RULES of Obſervation, 


In reading Authors ( belides the above zecited perticulert) 
Scholars muſt diligently obſerve, and treaſure up in 5 
1. All choice ſingle words, eſpecially, ſuch is agree in ſound with 
the thing ignited, as, Beatus, mugitus, Alulatus, Ingubris,vorte 
tianio, clangor, ſtridor, frager, &c. 2. Such as both by uſe and 
Ecymology appoſicely expreſs the thing, ſignified, as, philomela, 
ſacro- ſandtus, fartuu- tełtas, prater-propttr. 3. Such whoſe 
Ggnification is very large, or hardly to be expreſſed in other 

words, as, colo, Hringo, mereor, tenor, Idea, tinitura. 

2. All choice Phraſes or Idiotiſms of the tongue whether Poetigall, 
Hiſtoricall,or Oratoricall; together with Congruous and Signi- 
ficant Epithets, Neat Periphraſes, and Deſcriptions... ,.-; 

3. All choice firains of Eloquence fic to be imitated, ſuch be, 
Non feram, non patiar, non ſinam : pleni ſunt omnes libri, plene 
ſapient ium vores, plena exemplorum vetuſtas : nulla paſſeſſis firwiar 
conſt antior nulla: | Your” 


Obſequinm amicos, veritas odiam purit. 


4. The Rhetoricall Analyſis, viz. the patts of which any ration 
dath conſiſt, the beads from whence the Arguments are drawn, 


- 


* 


3 - 


| (123 
as alſo, what paſſions are moved and from what heads. 

. 74 vv, or the heights of Eloquence, viz. when an Anthor 
doth expreſs « paſſion, #9&, or other Action to the life, ſo that 
nothing can be ſaid further, Such be, Seneca. ; 


Med. Ment intus agitat vulnera, & cadem, & vag um 
Funnc per artus, levia memoravi cinnis : 
Hae virgo feci, gradior ex urg at dolor. 
Majera jam me ſcelera peſt partus decent. 

Ja Infeita memet perime. Med. miſereri jubes. 


RULES for moving the Paſtions. 


i, Feat is maved, 1. By ſetting _ the — op the ap- 
proaching evill. 2. By ſhewing that it is near at hand. 3. B 

; —.— examples in like toys. or prodigies. / 

2. Confidence and hope are moved, 1. By ſhewirg that the Dan- 

gersor evils may be or have beeneſcaped by us or others, 2. By 

reckoning up the convenient means, or helps, which we have and 

otherewant, 3, By perſwaſionof Divinefayour from prodigys, 


| [> ca or common voice of the people. 
3. we is moved, 1. By ſetting forth the baſeneſs of the ſact, 


2 Or che ſigus of baſeneſs in the parties or their relations, 

4. Foy is moved, 1. By recounting our former miſeries, 2. By 
exaggerating our preſent happineſs. 

$. Auger is . 1. By thewing the hainouſneſs and indigni- 
ty fact, 2. The Innocency, vertue, dignity of the perſon 
injured, 3. The vices and contemptible condition of the perſon 
injuring, 4. That the injury extends not onely to the preſent, 
but co poſterity. 

6. TLenitj is moved, 1. By ſhewing that the offence was not com · 
mitted through wilfulneſs or diſreſpect, but through paſſion, 
Taſhneſs, &c. 2. That the former good deeds exceeded this of- 
ſence, 3. By teſtifying our unſeigned ſorrow, 4. By ſetting 
forth the glory and benefits of lenity. 

7. Leue is moved, by expreſſing our willingneſs to do good to 

others or their relations eſpecially under the notion of good men, 
ithour reſpect to our own advantage. 

8. Hatred is moyed by relating and exaggerating the ao 

| enyiouſly 


e 


- 2 
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(13) Ke 

enyiouſly committed againſt what is deat to u 

9. Indignation is moved, by comparing the former baſedeſs of n 
perſon with bis preſent undeſeryed honour, or plenty. : 

10. Envy is moved, 1. By ſhewing that the honour, or riches 
gotten, were not obtained by vertue, but baſely, 2. By exag- 
gerating the perſons inſolency, ſhewing that itexceeds his merits. 

11, Pitty is moved, by exaggerating the miſery, from the ad- 
juncts of time, place, perſon, end, manner, 2. By comparing 
our former felicity with our preſent miſery, 


S ¹˖iẽs. 


OR, 
Short and plain directions for the making of all manner of 
School-Exerciſes in Proſe, or Verſe. 
A Collog nie. 
A Colloquie is a feigned diſcourſe betwixt two or more Perſons. 


RULES fer making it. 


1, Imagine ſome diſcourſe betwixt two or more perſons, coangern- 
ing ſome matrer daily hapning among people, as about the 
School, Houſe, Church, Market, Fields, Woods, or ſomething 
done therein: or about News, Travels, Games, Imployments, 
Trades, & c. 

2. Expreſs your thoughts in choice and good phraſe, ſuch as you 
have collected out of approved Authors. : * 

3. Let not one word or phraſe be ſaid oft over, but if you muſt 
uſe the ſame Sence, vary the Phraſe, 

4. Indeavour to make your Colloquy pleaſant, with witty jerks, 
quibbles and fancies (ſuch as you fhall often find in Eraſmus) 
joking upon a name, action, proverb or the like. 

5. In larger Colloquies upon any perticuler Subject, as, Foot- ball, 
Hand- ball, Hunting, Hawking, Fiſhing, Swimiog, Shuting, 
Maſick, Dancing, Feaſts, Souldiery, Law, Heraldry, & c. Indea- 
vour — apply as many of the terms belonging to that exerciſe as 

may de. 

An Eſſay. p 
An Eſſey is a ſhort diſeourſe about any vertue, vid, or otber 
common: place. Such be Learning, Ignorance, Juſtice, Temper- 

ance, Fortitude, Prudence, 9 * 

ä | | ope, 
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Sorrow, Anger, Covetouſneſs, Contentation, Labour, 

ent, Riches, Poverty, Pride, Humility, Virginity, & 6. 
| RULES for lug it. 

1. Having choſea a Subject, enpreſa the nature of it in two. or three 
ſhort itions, of Deſcriptions. 5 

2. She the ſeverall forts or kinds of it, with their diſtinctions. 

3. 5 1 the ſeverall cauſes, ad jur &, and effeRs of each ſort ot 

inde. | 5 

4. Be carefull to do this briefly, without tantology or ſuperfluous 
words, in good and choice language. 

5.. Metapbors, Allcgories, Antithetons, and paranomaſia's do 

' greatly adorn this kind of exerciſe. 

6. In larger and compleat Eſſays (ſuch as Bacow's, Feltham's, &c.) 
we mult labour compendiouſly. to expreſs the whole nature of, 
with all obſervables about our ſubject. 

4 Fable. - 
A Fable is a facetious diſcourſe falfe in it ſelf yet fecretly inti- 
mating a truth. 


RULES for making it. 


1. Cbuſe ſome Subject which you intend for your moral), as, 
Learning, Arts, Cowardiſe, Courage, Fraud, Patience, Envy, In- 
Ges bas! f h 

2- Pitch upon ſome living creatures for your ſpeakers, which may 
ficly reſemble the — or vice choſen, inp Hieroglypbick 
thereof, as for Corwardiſe the Hare, or Dere: for ſubtilty, the 
Fox t for courage, the Lion: for dulnefs, the Aſs: for Hypo- 
criſie, the Crocodile: for Chaſlicy, the Turtle: for naturall af- 
fection, the Stork : for cruelty the Tyger. 

3. Let the Stile of your Fable be very ſhorr, and quick, the matter 

witty and facetious, the phraſe choice and good. 

4. If the concluſion of the Fable fall in with ſomething remark- 
able in nature, it adds a ſinguler grace to the Fable, ſuch be theſe 
of Daphne, the Bit, Battne, & c. 

4. For inkggging a Fable, (according to the Rules of amplification) 

* perticulers contained in the generals, and feign 


hes to the per ſon in the Fable. 


„4. 


— 


A Praſepopala. 
reh what we conceive a perſon might ſay 
RULES for maksny it. | | 
1. Conſider the caſe and condition of the perfon you repreſent, 
and imagide e e a place, ſo qualiſec. 
2. Obſerve what paſſions the perſon is malt affected with, at, 
love, joy, ſorrow, fear, hatred, anger, deſpair, alſo what vertues 
or vices he is inclined to, and by che Rules Ad 
make uſe of thoſe figures and argumems which, beſt ſult t 
purpoſe, | 
3. , Conſider the time, place, condition, age, ſex, religion, and fot*. 
mer eſtate of the perſon, that all things may be done ad dece- 
rum, not unſutably in any circumſtance. 1 
Conſider the endowments, and office of the perſon, let an old 
Patriot ſpeak gravely, a King ma jeſtically, a Souldier reſolutely, 
a young novice headily, all menaltogether ws ayimy. 
A Cbaracter. 
A Character is a witty and facetious deſcription of the nature 
and qualities of ſome perſon, or fort of people. 


RULES for making it. 
1. Chuſe a Subject, vic. ſuch a ſort of men as will admit of va - 
riety of obſervition, ſuch be, drunkards, uſurers, lyars, taylors, 
exci ſe· men, travellers, pedlars, merchants, tapſters, lawyers, an 


upſtart gentleman, a young Juſtice, a Conſtable, an Alderman, 
and the like. ä 


ta 


deſires, aims, or ends, by wicty Allegories, or Allufions, to things 
or tertus in nature, or art, of like nature and reſemblance, ill 
ſtriving for wit and pleaſantneſs, together with tart nipping 
jerks about their vices or miſcarriages. 
3, Conclude with ſome witty end neat paſſage, leaving them to the 
eſſect of their follies or ſtudies. 

A T heme. 


A Theme is a diſcourſe amplifying a ſubjeR, by ſhewing the 


meaniog and proviog the truth thereof 
' C2 'Ir 


wo 


Expreſs their natures, qualities, conditions, practices, tools, - 
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A Profofopzia is » diſcourſe, patheticall end ſivelih 
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4 8 It bath eight parts. $222 
",  Exordinm, wherein we praiſe the Author of the Theme, by ſet- 

ting forth his wit, learning, eloquence, or other excellency above 


2. Narratie, wherein we ſhew the meanicg of che Theme, by 
and opening the ſames : 

3. Caxſa, wherein we ſhew the cauſe-er reaſon of the Theme, 

box it comes to be ſo true. = 

4: Cyutrarivum, wherein wetreat of the contrary to our Theme, 
ſhewing how ill, if « vice, how good, if a vertue. 

5. Jimi e we bring ig ſomething in nature or art like to 
what is laid in our Theme, for illuſttatin the truth thereof. 
6. -Exewplam, wherein we bring one or more examples out of 
— hiſtory, of perſons that have done or ſuffered as our Theme ſays. 
7. Teſtimonium, wherein we brirg ſentences out of Authors, pro- 
ving tbe truth of the Theme. . | 
OE. legns,; wherein we briefly conclude with the praiſe ofthe 

uthor, 


Generall Rules for making a Theme. 


1. Wben you are to make a Theme, run thorow theſe eight parts 
in your mind, and obſerye what variety of matter you can, out of 
which gather the choiceſt and beſt. . 

2. Strive toadoti your Theme wich flowers of Rhetorick, Gnomẽ 
Proverbs, Alluſions, Epiphonema's, and the like. 

3. For brioging in any part ncatly, at firſt make uſe of Clarks Fer- 
mals: for Simile's, B and Teſtimonies, See Licofthrnes, 

Neuer, and the Poets, ; 

An Epiſtle. 


An Epiftle is a Diſcourſe wherein we talk with an abſent friend, 
, us if we were with him, 


 Grverall Rules for all Epsftler. 


1. All Epiſtles. have theſe. four Accidents, ot parts, 1. A Super 
ſeription, 2. Acompellation, 3. A Subſcription,and 4. A Dare. 
2. All Ppiſtles moſt be written in a low, ſhort, and pichy ſtyle, 
2 moon —— 0 rein, r 

* Epiſtics autglogies,by varying the phraſe, when the 
— kan ſence isrepeared, , Epiflles 


"4 =y 
Spilles are eitber oſ ibe Demonfimtive, Deliberative, or Ju- 
diciall kinde. 
1 Demonſtrati ve Pille are ſuch as reſpect praiſe, or Alb. 
praiſe — Such be, 
1. Marrarive, wherein 1. We declare ſome matter to our friend. 
letting it forth aslivelily as we ern, 2. We an ont friegts a0 
vice, or affiſtance, - 
2. Lemematory, wherein 1. We bemoan our own or friend cala- 
| mity, 2. We propound our reſolution, 3. We give, or ask advice. 
3. Enchariftical,wherein,we praiſe the courteſiereceived 1. becauſe 
done voluntarily, ur expectedly, unde ſer vedly, nee. 
ph. We promiſe requitall in deeds or thenkiulteſs, 
. Gratwlatorit, wherein 1. We expreſs our jay for the gaod be- 
7 ala our friend, 2. We extoll the benefit out hach gocten, 
3. We pray that it may have good eſſect, and be a favour — | 
5. Officio, wherein 1. We offer our ſetvice to out friend in any 
bulineſs unrequeſted, 2. We deſire him to take our 9 in 


good part. 

6. e N „1. The Occeſion, 1 The 4 
Queſlion, 3. The opi yy 4 Out owa opinion, 
bh 5; Weir frets jodgement foo, Aion, ov thing, See 

erein we praiſe a perfor, action, or 
- Oritions Gf the Dervonſtrative — r. 

8. Deprecatorie, wherein 1. We confeſs our fault, 2. Weente- 8 
nuate it from our age, heedleſaeſs, ot che kind of the offence,z.We | 
expreſs our ſorrow for the miſcarriage, 4, We 8 
clemency, 3. We teſtiſie our bettet reſolution 


Deliberative Epsſtes _— A tend ro 1205 or a ern ä 


in a caſe 
ble, ne- 


1. Szaſoric, whereia we perſwade our friend to 
doubtfull, 1. Shewing him that it will be 22 * 
ceſſary, plenſonc, ealie, 2. We ampliſie the reaſons. ad vx * 
4 majori, à minri, a FRO A contrario. ale we * ö 
— arguments, - - + |. 


verſaries, 4. . , 


of our friends, 5. From Examples. 


(18) 
2 Debortatiry from the Contrary, oy 

3. Petitorie, wherein 1. We inſinuate into our friends favpur; 
2. We tell our tequeſt, 3, We ſhew it to be godly, juſt, honeſt, 
neceſſary, facile, honourable, 4. We promiſe reqaicell 

4.  Commendatitions, wherein we recommend our Friend to ano- 

- ther, 1, Shewing him to be gut dear friend, 2. Worthy our 
commendations, 3. That he hath done like courteſies for others, 
4. We tell out requeſt,” and ſhewit to be juſt and facile, 3 W 
promiſe our thanktulneſs. 7 

3. Ces ſalatorie, wherein we ſhew, 1. That our friend in that caſe 

ought not to mourn atall, or however not ſo much, 2. We leſſen 
the evill, 3. We bring enamples of bra ve man that have not ſor- 

rotred in that caſe, 4. Weackoowledge Gods providence in or- 
dering all thing, 3. We proſſer our aſſiſſance or help, 

6. — to Conſolatorie Epiſtles, wherein 1. We give thanks 
for the good advice, 2. We mention the comfort we reaped there. 
from, 3. We mention other Arguments: whereby we comfort 
our ſelves. 3 | _ 

7. CAMoniterie, wherein 1. We adviſe: our friend what to do, 
2. Wbat to ſhin, 3. We ſhew the Authority we bave to do thus, 
from our age, relation, experience, former intimacy, or the lixe. 

8. Convitzatovic, wherein 1. We expreſs our own, and others ſor- 
row for the offence committed, 2. We reprehend the fact, 3. We 
admoniſhour friend to rake better courſes, 

9. Conciliatorie, wherein we delire acquaintance with one, 1 Ex- 
preſſing his vercues and indowment which make us love him, 
2. We modeſtly defire to be reckoned as 8 friend, 3. If there 
be «oy thing which may make him love us, we modeſlly mention 
it, however we promiſe faithlulneſs and integrity. 


f adicials Epiſtles are ſuch as accuſe or defend, vir. 


1. Criminatorie, wherein we accuſe a Perſon, 1. By ſhewing our 
- forrow for the offence, 2. By ſetting forth the bainouſneſs of 
the crime, 3. By reckoning up the evill eſſects thereof. 
je, wherein we 


end our ſelves from a crime impured, 
denying is 2. Or by ſhewing that it was 
J 


wheteig 1: We expreſs gat copplzint, 2. We 


1 


— 
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mitigatd the crime with fair interpretation, of the Action, 3. We 

— our friend to walk more cautiouſly hereaſter. 
4. Exprobraterie, where we upbruid the ingratitude of a friend by 

ſhewing that we deſer ved better rhings at his hands. 
5. Purgateris, wherein we ſhew, 1. That we are not offended but 
delighted with the re proof of a friend, 2. We remove the fuſpi- 
tion objected againſt us, 3. We prove our own innocency. 


——— 


— — 


ORATIONS. 


AN Orationis a Diſcourſe wherein we praiſe, or diſpraiſe; 
perſwade, or diſwade ; prove, or diſprove. 


There be three ſorts of Orations, 
Demonſtrative, Deliberitive, Iudiciall. 
Orations of the Demonſtrative Rinde. 


1. . A Panagyrick ancient, uſed at general! affemblies, to ſee pub- 
lick games, wherein they uſed,” 1. To'praiſe che God or man 
that inſtituted the games, 1. The Nation or Ciry where they 
were uſed, 3. The games themſelver, 4. The prize played for, 
5. The maſter of the play, 6. They exhorted the gameſters to 
— themſelves bra vely, and lea ve an example of vertue to be 
imitated. | 

2. A Panegyrick modern, uſed ar any publick afſembly,' as the In- 
auguration, or Coronation of a Prince, or en? we: Solemni 
thereof, or at the well-come of ſome to his © -. 
or Truf}, wherein 1. We ſhew the difficulty of the task, or other 
cauſe which makes gs undertake it, 2. We praife the Prince 
from his Coumrey, Kindred, Nature, Education, Studies, Ar- 
cheivements in hence or War: yertuey, Portuhe,' Chiſdten, Citi. 
rens. love; and laftly'by comparing bim with ſome other, 3, We 
ſer forth che happineſs of the times having ſuch a Prince, affirm- 
ing that nothing is ſo much to be prayed for as his long Life, and 
his Children an nd-children to Rule aſter hi 5 We con- 
clude with an — — mn 

3. Naptiall, uſed at Marriages ; wherein 1. Me trest of thefirſt 

| Inſtitutiog + 


— 
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(20) ; 
inſtitution oſ Matriage, and of natures Prolifick force in all crea- 
tures, 2. Weſhewthe preheminence of humene propagation 

. above other creatures, 3. We ſhew the ptoſits of) Marriage, as 

credit or good name, procreation of children, honour, mutual 
comſort in proſperity, and help in adverſity, increaſe of ſociety 
and civility, affinity with — 4. We pray for the feli- 
city of the Bridegroom and Bride, 5. By Hype we feign 
their children before them playing, ang aging, waxing, &c. 
6. We may bring examples of what Children have done for cheir 
Parents, 7. We praiſe the Bridegroom and Bride from thelikeneſs 
or diſlikeneſs of their countrey, nation, age, faculties, c. 

4, Epithalaminm, uſed at the marriage bed; wherein we creat of 
1, The neceſlity of Marriage, 2. The praiſe of the Married 
couple, 3. We exhort to mutuall concord, ſhewing what joy 
this will be co their friends, what ſorrow to their enemies, 4. We 
wiſh they may ſoon ſee their Children. 

5. Natalitiall, at or in honour of ones birth-day ; wherein, 

1. We treat of the time of the Nativity, year, moneth, day, 

hour if any of them afford obſervation, 2. The place, nation, 

or City, 3. The vertue of the Parents, and Predeceſſors, 4. The 
we conceive of the Childe from his Kindred, Face, future 
ucation, 5. We pray for long life and proſperity to the Childe. 

6. Fanerall, uſed at Burials, wherein 1. We expreſs our preſent 

_ ſorrow, and the fad cauſe of our meeting, 2. We ſet forth the 
worth and vertue of the deceaſed, 3. The hope we had of him 
whereof now bereft, 4. An exhortation toimitate his vertues. 

7. Emncharifticall, when we give thanks for a courteſie received, 

wherein 1. Weexpreſs our joy for the benefic received, 2. We 

exaggerate the courtelie, from its greatneſs, opportuneneſs, &c. 

3. We promiſe chankfulneſs in beart, wotd, or deed, 4. We 
pray ſometimes that God may requite, where we cannot. 

8. Grat alatorie, uſed when we rejoyce with our friends in ſome 
good event; wherein 1. We ſigniſie how joyfull we were to hear 
of the ſucceſs, 2. We augment the benefit acquired by 

ſhewing its excellency, and uſe, 3. We pray that like ſucceſs 

way 


5. Lewwrerarorie, wherein 1. We ſhew into whatevill we are ſal- 
pg, aggtaratipgic, 3. We erchzim egaipſt be Authors, 3. We 
a te 
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tell others chat it may be their caſe, ard mode pity 45 © 
10 Valedictorie, uſed when e leaves crown or Counttey wherein, 
1. We expreſs our ſorrow to leave out Friends and Country, 2. We 
praiſe the peoples fidelity, clemency, piety, &c. The City or 
Countreys ſituation and excellencys, 3. We promiſe our mind. 
ſulneſs of the courteſies received, and out Rudy to exprefs our 
thinkſulneſs. — bow 
11, Propempticall, uſed when we rake our leave of a vepitting 
Friend; wherein 1. We complain of fortune, or other cauſe of 
this ſeperation, 2. We mention our former familiarity, mutuall 
ſtudies, recreations, &c. 3. We expreſs the want and loſs of our 
friend, 4. We ſer forth his praiſe, , We ptay bim io be mind - 
full of us while abſent, *6. We pray for a good journey. 


Orations of the Deliberative kinae, 


1. Monitorie, when we reprove perſons, yet ſo as not to oſſenc; 
wherein, r. we ſer forth the parts and good qualities of them we 
admoniſh and out love to them, 2. we ſhew®rhat nadthirgisla 
perfect but hath ſome ſtain or vice, 3. we mention the fault, or 
offence, withall telling them that true love cauſeth us to mention 
it, and grant the like liberty to them of reproving us when ue of- 
fend, 4. Sometimes we lay the blame upon age, nation, ſecie- 
ty; &c- 5. weperſwade to mendment, 46 bent g- 
rioſd, c. es bag ei 161 

2. Conciliatorie, uſed when we deſire friendſhip, favout or ac- 
quaintance, wherein r. we tell the cauſes of our requeſ?, ſpeak» 
ing well of the pei ſon according to nis place, 21 we modeſtly 
ſhew that we are not altogether unworthy of friendſhip, oc 

* 1 (0 


ty 


league; but may be ſerviceable to him. 4175 
3. Hertatorie, wherein we inflame the minde in knn duty, by 
moving the paſſions, eo dl 
4. Swaſorie, wherein we perſwade by argument incaſe doubt - 
TC In both which = 19 85 2 
1. we commend the ſoͤrmer vertues of the perſons wether, 
2. we bring in arguments jacundo, bone ſto, vrili; fai, 3 we 
* excite love of the thing we perſwade to, and love ot piity of the 
perſon for whom we move, with hatred to bis eng wies, 4. we 
| D nos ſlir 


SY i 
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ſtir up n, by the good exatyples of others, 3. ve ſhew 
Gere good Wass ide far evill if neglected. 

5. Dehortatorie, wherein 1, we-ſhew the matter to be ill, vile, 
laborious, impoſſible, uncertain, not worth the pains, 2. we jeer 

it as a babble, 3. we blame the auditors as over · credulous, 
4. we ſhew the great dangers likely to accompany or enſue the 
undertaking. 

6, Conſdlatorie, uſed when we comfort mourners; wherein 1. we 
ſhew the cauſes of our undertakiog, as kindred, friendſhip, pitty, 
ec. 2. we confeſs a true cauſe of mourning, and that we Sym. 
pathize, but that nothing ſhould make men ſo exceed, 3. we 
ſhew that misfortunes are common co all; 4. That effeminate 
N 4} not a man, 5. That what we have is but 
lent, 6. That we mult ſhew good examples to others, of pati- 
ence, courage, &c. 

7. Peitorie, when we beg any thing; wherein, 1. when occaſion 

ſerves we uſe inſinuation, 2. we ſhew our buſioeſs.to be in the 

power of the Auditors, 3. That our requeſt is-juft, honeſt, ard 
facile, 4. we declare the manner how to perform it, 3. we 
promiſe requitall. 


Oration; of the Fudicinll kende. 


1. Tnvetive, uſed againſt an enemy, wherein 1. Either we be- 
gin at his birth and exaggerate bis vices to that time, 2, Or we 
inſiſt on the ſeverall heads of vices whiereto he is. inclined, 

I 3. The poſſions we excite are me, frur, and ſometimes anger, 

% barred, envy. 


* 


2 urgaterie, wherein we chide inferiours, in which 1. we 
lay the crime þefore theit eyrs, 2. we-exaggerate it from the 
circumſtances of time, place, perſon, manner, or by compariſon 

with others, 3. we expoſlulate and threaten more or le(s, ac- 

cording to the ingenuicy or ſtubborngeſ of the offen- 
der, 4. Sometimes we bemoan their miſcarriage, and give 

cantions, 7 

383. Expoſtalatorie, when we complain of an injury from others; 

wherein, 1. Relating the in jury we exaggerate it, yet intimating 

[ chat we haye ſuffered more than we ſpeak of, 2. That weegs. 

ceale 
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cealed as long as we could, now 2 4 

fearing worſe chings, 3. If the in 

onely jeaſſ it out,cxcufing the her wil to e. 

where elſe, 4. we admoniſh farare' 

4. Exprobrverie ben we upbraid unthank ark in hes 
wherein 1, we 12 and exaggerate our fare: favours, yet 
with excuſe as done unwillingly, as forced thereto by them, 2, we 
declare and amplyfie the others injucys, 3. we may run out into 
the common place of Ingratity 

3. Deprecatorie, when we plea for others about to be puniſhed ; 
wherein, 1. we ſhew that the fault was not committed of malice, 
but if it were,we e cont it, 2. we treat of theexcel- 
lency of clemency, the cauſe permit we ſetch arguments 
of pardon, from the oenders: Nobility, Learning, former In- 
nocency, well- geo of the Common · wealth; or leaft this 
Sentence though juſt, prove a bad precedent, 4. we ſhew that 
- N will be no damage, 5. we add an e. what ſhall 

e or his 
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A Declamation is 4 kinde af 2 3 EIN we Mead for, or 
againſt, or moderate 5 me canſe proponnded, 
There be four ſorts of Declamations (according eo the 


four States, 1. Conjecturall, 2. Finktive, 3. Qualitative, 
4. Quantitative. \ 


Generall Rules for Declamations. 


1. In Declarations ( as in Orations) the Exordiuw may be 
taken, 1. Ex viſee Materia, 2. & perſons Oraterss, audi 
Cad prongneiares 


toram, Judica, adverſaris, vel rei, 3. 


fabula, proverbio, fmuli, 9 * Lege. 


(24) 

2. Not onely in the Exordium, but elſwhere in the D:clamation, 

we muſt labour for attegtion, and good will of the Aud tors, by 
plauſible compellations, fair intreaties, and promiſes of our can- 

dor and faithfulneſs. | ; 

3. Sometimes we muſt uſe iaſinuition, plauſibly yet ſubtilly ſteal- 
ing into our cauſe and the Auditors affection, viz. is re 191, 
ancipits, vil paradoxa. | 

4. Touradverſaries cauſe be bad we infult over him, jeer bis ab- 

| ſardities,, and the weaknefs of his arguments with Tronia's, 
Sarcaſmus, Epitrope t, Exclamatio's, &c. Eſpecially near the 
concluſion. 

5. It is frequent and laudable in Declamations, by Preſepopeia to 
feign ſpreches to the perſons moſt concerned; nd therein live- 
lily to move the paſſions of ſorrow, love, envy, pitty, &c. as our 
cauſe requires. 

6. We muſt place ſtrong Arguments in the beginning, weaker in 
the middle, and che firongeſtof all laft. 

7. In the concluſion we bricfly repeat our ſtrongeſt Arguments, 
and ſtrongly moving the paſſions requiſite, we triumph over our 
adverſary, 

8. In Academicall Declamations where the queſtion is propound- 
ed in a ſhort hiſtory, eithex party aſter the Zxordivm, brie fly runs 
thorow the parts of the ſtory, hinting what obſervations make 
for him, or againſt his adverſary,” and aſter inſiſts largly upon 
the meigacteſt Arguments, CREE 

9. la this kinde of exerciſe there be three parties, Afor, Ren, 
Zadex: Plaintiff, Defendant, Moderator, who weighs the Argu- 
ments and decides, 


I, Declamations Conj M urall. 
1. AConjecturall Declamation is, when we enquire whether or by 


whom a fact was committed, as, An Reſcius occiderit patrem ? Av 
Clodias occiderit Milonem :? 


Me proven perſon te bavt commited a falt, by arguments taken 
POTTY. ram thaſe loads. | n X d*, 


[ 


1. A velle, 
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1. A ville, ſhewing that the Perſon had a will todo it, and 
that either 1. From Impulſive cauſes, as anger, hatred, love, 
enmity, envy, &c. or 2. From Ratiocinative,ashope of pro- 
fir, hope of eſcaping unpuniſhed, having nothing to looſe, &c. 
3. From the diſpoſitions of the parties, as nation, kindred, ſex, 
education, habit of body, former life, age, friends, ſludy, & c. 
4. From former words or deeds, | 
2, A poſſe, ſhewirg that the perſon had ability to do it, from 
the Circumſtances, 1. Of the perſun,as that he had firengthof 
body, wit, means, friends, weapons, & c. 2. Of the thing, 
as conveniency of time, and place, 
3. A Sign fach, from the ſigns foregoing, accompinyir g, or ſol- 
lowing an Action. 
4. Atiſlibas, from witneſſis, rumors, or reports. 


We diſprove by Arguments taken from centrary heads, and ty 
ſbe wing the increaibles of what is all;aged, 


2. Declamations Finitive. 


2, A Firitive Declamation is, when we enquire whetberthe crice 
imputed be ſuch as it is deemed as if a,perſon be ſlain, whether 
the fact be murther, man ſlaughter, chance: medley, or ſe 4 


fend: udo. 1011 


ye prove 4 crime to be ſuch as 1 ob jicted, by Argaments drawn 
from theſe heads. i | 


1. A Definitione, by laying down a Definition of the crime ob- 
jected, and ſhewing there is par ratis in the offence com · 
mitted, 0 

A Lege, by a Law or cuſtom, either from the letter or the ſenct 
of the Law. WS 03 

3. ef DPnantitate, by ex ggerating the offence committed. 

4. A Comparato, by comparing what was commltted wich what 
— nn, and ſhewing the hainouſneſs of the gnggbove 
e Other. an x 


L. 


We 


„ 

We diſprove by the [ame heads, viz. Defining otherwiſe, Turer- 
preting the Law otherwiſe, exaggerating the requifbte omit- 
ed, &c. : 


3. Declamations Qualitative. 


3. A Declamation Qualitative is, when we enquire concerning 
the quality of an Action, whether profitable or unprofitable, 
| Juſt, or unjuſt, & c. | 


Theſe are 1. Negotiall, 2. Furidiciall, 3. Zegall, 


1: Negetiall, wherein we deliberate concerning matters pub- 
lick, or private. : 


We perſwade to any enterprize from theſe beads, 


I, A legitimo, from Law, or Cuſtom Humane, or Divine. 
2. eb age, from what may advantage Divine Worſhip, Pa- 
rents, Citizens, &c. | 
3. Ab utili, from getting or keeping what is good or ſhuning 
what is evil; or on the contrary, lols or damage if we neglect. 
4. 4 neceſſario, when the matter is ſuch that we cannot be 
withoutir, 
1. A j=cundo, from what may bring pleaſure, delight, and con- 
- . tenement, 
6. A poſſibili, whence we ptove the thing poſſible, and facile, 
or excuſe the difficulty, from the advantage to be got thereby. 
7. Ag/orieſo, whence we ſhew,what glory and honour we ſhall 
thereby get or keep. 
8. Abevents, whence we ſhew, that however the matter fall 
out. the end will be profitable or honourable. 


2. Le ng plead the layefulneſs or jaſtics of g 


n, viz, 


1. " Anatarg, that it is accordin to the Law of Natute; 
A. off Leg; it ig agregable to ghe Lyws of God r men. , 
EE 


| wy / 

3: A conſuttudine, that it is according to6 the cuſtom bf mea» 
or nations. | 

4. A judicato, that there have been former precedents of like 
nature. 

5. Ab equitate,that it is according to equity, or equall dealing. 

G. A patts,that it is according to coyenant,or former agteement. 


But if the canſe cannot be defended from theſe heads, then we 


muſt make nſe of Colours, viz. 


1. A compaeratione, wherein we compare the fa& with a worſe, 
whereunto we ſhould otherwiſe have been neceſlicated, 

2, "A relatione, wherein we lay the blame upon the perſon inju- 
red, aggravating the prevocation. 

3. A remotione, wherein we lay the blame upon ſome other per- 
ſon or thing, commanding, provoking, or forcing us. 

4. A prrgatione, wherein we do not defend the fact, but excuſe 
our will, laying the blame upon neceſſity, fortune, or igno- 
rance, bringing inſtances of like offences excuſed. ; 


3. Legall, wherein the ſtate or cauſe eſpecially conſiſts in the 
meaning of a Law: here are four caſes conſiderable. 


1. De ſeripto e ſententid, when the one party ſtands upon the 
words, the other upon the Sence, of che Law or contract. In 
this caſe, The former ſhall alledge, 1. How d it 
is to depart from the letter of the Law, 2. That we oußht 
to follaw what is briefly and plainly written, and that if the 
Law-giver meantany thing fu de would da ve added it. 
3. He ſhall bring a teaſon to prove that no further was 
meant, 4. He ſhall add like examples, or adjudped caſes. 

The other party ſnall alledge, 1. That the Lan- giver tho , 
not needfull to write what every one did of hitgſelf ſee, © > 
2. That it is a cavillers part to ſtand upon the rer ofithe __ 
letter and neglect the fence, 3. He ſhall confute the ocher-© 
opinion from ſome other dauſe of this Law, or from ſome 
other Law, 4. He ſhall ſuew that his opinion is acc t 
irg to nature, and Law, J. He ſhall bring enamples r 

La ; 
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Las where the Sence, not the words have prevailed. 

2. Contrariarumilegum, when two Laws or two Clauſes of one 
Law ſeem contraty, in this Caſe if the Laws cannot be re- 
conciled,then the leſs muſt yield to the greater, 1, Humane 
Laws yield to Divine, 2. Old Laws to new, 3. Permiſtive 
to Preceptive, 3. Generall to perticuler, 4. Private to 

Publick. b 

3. Ratiecinationis, when there is no perticuler Law in the Caſe, 

but we gather the cauſe by likeneſs from ſome other Law, 
Here the one party will alledge, that the matter is either 
virtually contained in the Law, or that which is leſs neeeſ- 
ſary, The other party ſhall ſhew that there is not par. ratio, 
and bring a reaſon why, and where they are unlike, * 

4. Ex ambigno, when the queſtion is with what Accent a word 
is to be read, or whither a word is to be referred, or in 
what ſigniſication to be taken ; In this caſe both the parties 
ſhall indeavout to prove, that his cauſe is manifeſt, or at 

leaft not abſurd, that it is equall and good, agreeable to 
Law or cuſtom, and refute the other opinion. 


4: Declamations Quantitative. 


4. A Quantitative Declamation is, wherein we enquire of the 
haigouſneſs of an offence, vis; Whether of two crimes is the 
; geearer ; and this is proved, 


1, Ration animidepravati, when the offence is committed up- 
„ on light cauſes. "R | 
2, Nations none, When the Damage is greater, as to kill, is more 
then io rob, or defame, 
3. Ratione patients, when the injured perſon cannot have ju- 
gps ters or hath. therefore gtie vouſiy puniſhed himſelf, as 
4". n NCTE. 
5 2 Katione agentiz, as if one offended alone, or firſt, or with 
ps few, or often, or occaſioned a new Law, or Puniſhment. 
Ratione adjunttorum, as if one commic an offence on ct 
purpoſe, or ungratefully, or if many injuries be involved 
in one. 
6. Ratione 


9 b 
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6. Ratione violati jaru, a8 when the written Law is violated, 
we ſhall alledge that he who tranſgreſſeth Laws which are 

- puniſhable, how much rather would he if there were no 
Law, or puniſhment, ſo when an anwritten Law is tranſ- 
greſſed, we ſhall ſay it is a token of a worſediſpoſition. 


— —— 


1. 


POETICAL EXERCISES. 


RULES for making aVerſe. 


When you can perfectly ſcan and proove a Verſe,learn to put in 
meeter any Verſe diſplaced, the ſame words being retained. 

Upon any common place, as Vertue, Learning, Love, War, &c. 
bethink a Sentence conſiſling of three or four words, for each 
word write down what $yne»yma's you know, out of which culf 
out aVerſe;Or ſeeking the principall words in Theſanr us Potticus, 
from thence. piece up a Verſe. | : 

If a word at any time be awanting to make up the meaſure, 
chuſe out of Textor: Epithets a proper and ſutable Adjective. 

Be carefull to expreſs your ſentence in a Poetical manner, uſing 
= . the Tropes, eſpecially Metenymia, Metaphora, and Peri- 
pbraſit. 


The vert nes and vices of 4 Perſe. 


The greateſt exeellency of a Verſe is, when the ſound of the 
words or letters doth reſemble the thing ſigniſyed, as vor? 
£quore vertex. 

Multum ille & terry jactatus & alto. 

Una Enruſq, Netaſg: rannt creberg; procellis, &e, 

— — —— . ; rudent um. * 

ravity, Majeſty, Slowneſs, require Spondees, Lightneſs i 
Swiftneſs are expreſſed by 2 — let the feet 
mixed, as, | | 
£ on 


8 
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Olhs [ubridens reſywndit ore Latinas, 
|, alapſarepmic ruinan h 
C ſerita trabit & Danaxm ſuper anima, c&c. 
4 Sponde in the firſt place ſeldom, and a Aforeſy/lable in the 
laſt place never,unlefs to expreſs Gravity, Majeſty, or Wonder, as, 
— Magnum Jovis Increment um. 
Partwriunt Montes, —— ridicalus mus. 
4. Verſes run moſt pleaſantly when no feet end a word, as, 
Infandaum regina jubes renovare dolorem. 
5. Let no verſeendin a Nabe, nor threeDifſhllables,ſuch as, 
Ambnbaiarum collegia Pharmacopole. 
Semper ut inducar, blandos offers mibi vultas. 
6, Shun too many Cui or Eliſions, ſuch as, 
Belli ferratos poſtes, portaſq; refregit. 
Mon rum horrenduns informs ingens cui Immen ademprom. 
7. Verſus lionimi, vic. ſuch as Rhime one part to another are abſurd, 
as, O fortunatam nat am we conſule Reman. 
Exe terrewa promanant mille venens. 
$, Ina Pentameter never ſuſſer an Z/ifiew berwixe the Penthims- 
mers : Not end otherwiſe then in a Tfoneſyilable. And let the 
former Pexth;mimer end a word, For theſe are abſurd. 
Nen defiftere amare ommia ſ fact as. 
Hac ug vera ſeutentia ment is erat. 


1, TRANSLATION. 


3. 


Trünſlstion is when we turn Latine Verſe into Engliſh or 
Greek, & contra : one ſort of Verſe into another: or Proſe 
into Vetſe. 


RULE S, 


1, Inallſortsof Tranſlation be careful to expreſs the Sence clear- 
ly and intelligibly, 
By - 2 . pou: lelf to the words, but take liberty to vary the ex- 
>. - prefijon io, as may beſt accord with the Phraſe and terms of 
me lLengusge into which yoy rragllgte. 

2 8 ; 3. Whgre 


* 
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3. Where the Poet is obſcure, you may enlgige, vhere he tiaprolix, 


you may contract, ſo will your Tranſlation be conciſe and eaſily 
gy ca * * | | | , A 

4. Endeavour as much as may be, to apply the proper terms 0 
Art belonging to any $ybjed you Tranfine, e 


2. VARIATION. 


Variation is when we expreſs the ſame thing divers ways, eicher 
in the ſame or divers kinds of Verſe, Sec above Rules 
of Variation. 


3. IMITATION. 


Imitation is when we take ſome choice paſſage of a Poet, and 
endeavour to imitate it in all the Excellencies of matter, . 
arguments, order, parts, phraſe, ſtyle, flowers, &. See the 
Rules of Imitation. See alſo Horn Manndait, pag. 105. 


4. CARMEN, 


Carmen is a Paper of Verſes made upon ſome common place, 
and hath like parts with a Theme, ut ſupra, onely you muſt 
be carefull to expreſs the matter in 3 Ppoetieall manner aud 
dreſs: uſing much the Tropes and Figures, eſpecially Peri 
pbraſt, Mctonymia, Metapbora, Exclamatio, &c. 


5. EPIGRAM. 


An Epigram is a ſhort but witty hot m, facetiouſly expreſſing 
the nature or quality of an action, thing or perſon, 


RULES for making Epigrams. 


1, An Epigram muſt be ſhort, comprized wichig a Difich or two, 
or three at moſt. | 1 
2, Every Epigram muſt have a fancy, which is as it were its ſoul, 
the deeper ox richer this fancy 1 8 is thy Epigtam. 1 
2 T 


"- 
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The head; from whence the fancy of Epigram? is fetched, 
are theſe and the like. 


1. A comparatione, when comparing one thing with another, we 
do wittily, ſuddainly, unexpeRedly,8 with admiration con- 
clude, 1. A greater from a leſs, 2. A-leſs from a greater, 
3- Equall from Equall, 4. Divers from Divers, 5. Con- 
trary trom Contrary, 6. Like from Like, c. 


Exempla Epigrammatum ubi concludit ur. 


1. Majus— Ad Trajanum. 
* Tust a tibi eſt recti reverentia Ceſar & equi 


Juanta Nume fuerat ſed Numa paper erat. 
Ardua res bac eſt opibus non tradere mort. 
Et cum tot Craſot victri eſſe Numan. 
2. Minus De Julie Caſare. 


SpeBlat Alexanari piſta ut certaming Caſar 
Aſt ego nondum aliq uid geſſi ait ilacrymans : 2 
a" þ & Alexander ſpectaſſir Caſari alta 
li xiſſet, Perſas vincere pigritia ef. 
3. quale Columba, Col umù us. 
Primus aquis terram refins emerg ere ping ut m 
Nuntius apperiens ipſa col umba fuit, 
Lil, qui primus te lurem comperit undy 
Nuwuncine apperiens ipſe Columbus erat. 
4. Diverſum — Laid nov. 
Nil ait eſſe num Salamon [ub ſole : Columba; 
Is veteri mundum repperit eſſe nouns : 
"FRO 5. Contrarium — In Hertticos. 


dA Virgilius d fercore colligit Enni : 
> Exanrefiirens collitit Hareticng. 


7's 
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6. Simile, — Eclipfiis anima. 
Ut ſolem tellus Innamg; at inter opacan : 
Stat peccatum inter meq; denmqz meum. 


1. Ab a8sfione, when we allude, 1, To ſome Hiſtory, 2. pro- 
yerb, 3. Gnome, 4. Maxime, 5. Term of Art, 6. Cuſtom 
of a Perſon or Nation. 


1; Hiſtoria— Hyſſes & Penelope. 


Mors nobis, velut Uxors ſabrepſit Ulyſſes, 
Vivi mu ut telam texnit ille ſuam. 


2. Proverbium — FSpiritns Sanctau. 


Ut ſemper veniunt ad candida trfta Columbe : 
IÞngredit ur Sanctus candida corda Deus. 


3. Gnome — Medicus & Furs conſulting, 
Dat G alenxs opes, dat N uſtinianus honores : 
Dum ne ſit patient iſte, nec ille clirms. 
4. Axioma — Generatio uninseft corruptis aller iuu. 


lt genereut unam conf uſo ſemine prolem, 
Corpora corrumpunt vir mulierq , duo. 


5. Vox artis — Acentro ad circumferentiam. 


A centro ad circum non unica binea ducit, 
A terra ad Calum fert tamen una via. 


3. A Paranomaſia, 1. When we play upon the Zrymology of a 
Proper name, 2. When the proper name is the ſame with a 
common or Appellati ve, whence we obſerve ſome likeneſs, or 
unlikeneſs, 3. When by a ſmall change of a letter, or Syllable 
the Sence is changed, 4. When a word is taken in divers - 
Sences, Examples, 


1. Ecymologia — Era ſinus. 


1 unde tibi fit nomen Eraſmus ? era mut. 
in ſum Mn; ego te judice ſummut ero. 


2; Proprum' 


* 014), © 
2. Proprium Appellat. Caller. L FE ' 
Ex galle capo fit, fierem flquiq;eapeney' | 
Galli, nonne foret G mare Ince. 
3. Mutatio 8yll.— ' Pedagre, Chiragre. 


Litigat & podagra Dioderni Flacce laberat, 
Jed nil patrons porrigii hac Chiragraeff. 


4+ Diverſi ſcnſus, — Sang uine non virt ute. 


Antiquam eſt virtute decet non ſangnine niti, 
Non meritis tamen, at ſang nine nitar ego. 
Non inquam virtute deces [ed ſangnine wits, 
Non virtute mea, ſang nine Chriſte tus. 


3. Thoſe Epigrams are the richeſt which have a double or triple 
fanſie, as, : 


Opto, poto Ana gramma. 


Opto tibi multam, nullan tibi poto Kan 
Eft potior pot a ficca ſalnte ſaluu. 


6. DIALOGUE. 


A Dialogue is a ſhort, pithy, and witty Diſcourſe betwixt two 
or more perſons. | 


RULES for making Dialogues. 


1. In all Dialogues we muſt eſpecially obſerve the #@ or es- 
rum of the ſpeakers, viz.” When, what, how much; How or af- 
tet what manner they ought'co ſpeak, 

2, The choiceſt Dialogues are thoſe which are framed upon the 
pictures or Statues of the Gods, Goddeſſes, vertues, vices, as oc- 

; caſion, repentance, juſtice, fortune, the fates, the furies, the gra- 

4 ces,&c. Briefly demanding, and wittily rendring the reaſon of 

bel few or Paintets have fanſjed concerning them, as, 


Cam 


1 (390. 7 lr rM 
Cum aguili portante Fovem Dialegiſmus. | | 


Die wi bi que portes volucrum regina tenantem. 
Nula mann quare fulmine geftat ? amat. 

De calet igne Deus; prets, cur mitis operts 
Reſpicis ore fovem? de Granymede loq vor. 


Dialogus in Jufticiam. 


Due dia? puſtitia, quid torvo lumine? flefts 
Neſcia ſum, & Lacrhymus, & precio, & precibus. ; 
Dod genus? a ſuperis, ex quo genitore > modo, ex 4d 
Matre f fide. Nutrix que tu, pauperies. 
a Deus infantem fouit? prudentia, quonam 
reta duce agnoſcis crimina * jadicio. 
Cur gladium tua dextra gerit, cur lava bilancem ? | 
Pondtrat hæc canſas, percutit illa reos, » 
2 nid rari afſiſtunt? quod copia rara bonorum eſt. 
L na comes aſſidua ef ? candida fimplicitas. 
Aurium aperta tibi cur alters, & altera clawſa ? 
H ac [urda injuſtis, panditur illa bon, 
Panpere cur ſemper cults ? juſtiſſimus eſſe 
qui cupit, exignas ſemper habebit opes. 


7. ECHO. 


An Echo is a facetious kind of Poem imitating the reſounding 
Rocks, wherein the laſt Syllables of « Sentence repeated, give 
anſwer to 2 queſtion in the ſame, or a divers, and ſometime a 
contrary Sence. 


REHLES for making an Echs. 


1, The anſwer or — muſt be made at the end of every ſen- 
tence, whether it be at the end or in the middle of the verſe. 

2. The anſwer ſometimes onely am rms the fame thing with the 
queſtion, ſometimes it doth contain ſomething divers, contra · 
ry, like, greater, ot lefler than the queſtion, and the more un- 
expected the better. 

3. The Perſons ſpeaking are ſometimes onely the querent and 

Echo, ſometimes the poet hiſtorically relates the paſfege; . 
| 4. The 


Ke (36 ) 
* 4. The ſame letters are not neceflary in Echo, ſo th ſound be the 
5 ſame, or near it: the firſt Cogſonant may be changed, aſpiration 


, Or taken away. 
3. The repetition is moſt elegant in Diſſyllables, as neareſt a natu- 
rall Echo, yet Triſſyllables orMonoſyllables may be uſed. Example. 


Die mihi que gelidis habit convallibus Echo 
Cur populus pacym fic modo clamat ? amat. 
8 Ad divam pacem precibus conc ur pitur ? itur. 
F Ut damnum fagiat triſte celonns ? onus. 
Ruſticns ergo iterum campos reparabit ? arabit, * 
Et tuto curret remige navita ? ita: 
Omni aq: evenient in mundo proſpera ? ſpera. 
Largaq, nec rerum copia deerit ] erit. 
$5 retaliſti Echo mihi vera relata, voleto. 
Domec noſtra iterum ver ba nouabis, abs, 


3 8. EPIT APH. 


An Epitaph is a Pcem writ upon the Herſe, or Tombe of a decea- 
ſed perſon 2 the name, age, merits, ſtate, dignity, 
praiſes, ſtudies, kind of death or the ike, in way of commiſe- 
ratlon or ſorrow. 


RULES for making Epitaphs. 


In the Epitaphs of Kings Princes, Nobles, cc. 1. We briefly 
xecite their Praiſes, viz. Felicity, Wiſdom, Juſtice in Govern- 
ment, Clemency in pardoning their Subjects offences, affability, 
valour, Picty in building Churches or Schools, or in 3 
Religion, or other their peculier vertues. 2. We take notice o 
any thing new, admirable, or wofull in Life or Death. 3. We 
conclude with a grave Gnome or Epipbeni ma. 1 


Tumulus ¶ aroli quinti. — 


Zarepa domuit tollentes cornua reges, 
Carol us, atq; Afte terror & horror erat. 
Et pedibus Lilyam caleavit victor, e illi 
unnmeras vittns prebuit Indus oper. 
Deinde fbi frenum is jecit, fratriq, regendum 
Imperium, & nato catera regna de dit. 


Atq ; 
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Arg, ait & , bonores temmere, & e 
Diſcite mortales, pulvis & nmbra [umns.. 


. In the Epitaphs of Generals, Captains, or Souldiers, 1 We 
mention — al in Military aflairs, valour, authority, good 
fortune, prudence, viRories, trophies, love to their Countrey, 
2. We compare them wich former Wortkies,aod Out- ves them, 
3. We bemoan the Countries loſs ,and want oſ tbem. 


Tumulus Hefter. 5 


Defenſor patria, juvennm fortiſſimus Heltor 
qui murns miſtrit civibus alter erat. 

Oc cubit tele violenti viltns Achillis | 
Oceubwere fm (peſy; ſalu/g, Pi. 
Hmunc feras SE atides circum [na mania traxit, 

2 juvenis manibus texerat ante [mi. 

Hes quanto Priame lux attulit illa dolor: 
4 * fletns — ques dedit Andromache 

ed rapt um pater inf lia anreq; repenſum 

condidit — hae tnmmiavit bamo. 

In the Epitaphs of Learned men, 3. We recount their peculier 
yertues : in Divines piety: in Philoſophers, quickſightedneſi: in 
Phyſitians, diligence : in La „ integrity: in Orators, ele- 
gancy : in Poets, ſweetneſs: in 1ans, much reading, &c. 
2. We Allegorically hold on inn ſtrain of Terms\properitotheir 
Art, 3. We compare and prefer them before che Ancients Re- 
nowned for thoſe Arts, 3. We praiſe their Works, 


Epitaphinm Paridis Pantoninni. 


2 niſquis Flaminiam teris viator, 

Noli mobile preterire marmor. 

Vebi delicie, ſaleſq; Nils, 

Ari, & gratia, luſus, & volupta, 

Romani dec us, & dolor theatrs, 

Atq; omnes Neneres Cupidine ſq; „Vn 
Hoc ſunt condita quo, Pari, ſepule bro. a1 


F 
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Tunyluj Andre Veli Medict, —- 

Ann arte prior f uit medendi 

> Hfeleping, x Stnex Mac baon 

Au magnus Podslarins me dont um 

Princeps Feſalius celtbriorum, 

Don mm bis bonur artifex mur 

Cunitic, tant fili now medetar ipfe” 

Summus paonia mag iſter artis, 

Fato mort uus hem nimis maligne. 


4. Ina the Epitaphs of friends, or relations, 1. We mourafally ex- 
preſs our ſoſs, and hopes frufirated, 2; We complain of Deaths 
cruelty, 3. We aſe Sigule'sof flowers cropt, and withered with 
heat, or wind, 4. We ſet forth theit remetkabte praiſes, ' 


Lachbryma Rubiris inert Paymnrum. 


Dise lata tui er [ere ft 
ata, brevem titulum mar mori bans am: 

Condidit bac charas tellmre. Kaburingmotbias 
walls ſorte jacent candidiore ſents. 

Bu ſex luſtra tori noæ mit i & ultima cluſit, 
arſer unt uno funera bina roge. 

S's Ti as Al J Qs, 12 

Flor Aſa, tanthg, n de genie ſuperſFer, 

Paronlng, Avgivis fed jam de patre timtud uu, 

Hic jafto Aſftyanex Seeir drjettet ab altu, 

Prob dolor] Iliaci Neptunia mania mari 

Viderant aliqnid crudelius Hectort tracto. 

Tumulus Filii, — 


Non lachrymisindigne meis nec honore ſepulchys 
rapte mihi ante diem dulcis alumne jaces. ' 

Intra bis denos te eſtendit & abſtulit anna: 
pares ferox, voti inficiata meis, 

Nee pot uit probitas, nec ameni gyatia vullu 
flectere, nec are, nec piaturba dium. 

Spes hominum fiolidas ! tumulavi meſtu; Ephibum; 

$4 we debverat latus humaſſe ſenem. J. Id 
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5. Ia feigntd Epitaphs, or japon vitioug ger ſoß , 1. We merril and 
wittily play upon the db er — of death, 
or other memorabie events effording matrer of witry cyneire - 
Ad Henricun Goodyear K al. Nan. 


Leidiibi pro ftrena mittam Goodyerg, precaboy 


ut poſſis nomen multiplicare tuum. 
Tres dimenſiones — in Batiologum. 
Vox tua menſaris defiderat + tribus u, 
lata ſatis, nimium long a, prof unda parws. 
Ia Vesbiamiracundam feminem. 


Tres habuit furias quondam, ſed Vesbia manes 
ut petiit, furias quaruer orcuis habet. 
9. HYMNE. 
An Hymn: is a divine pom made in honour of the God. 
RULES.” oP 
1. In an Hywze to the true God; we recdant bis glorious attrꝶ 
butes, and wondrous works done for bis Church. : 
2. In Hymne: to the heathen Gods, the Poerg uſed to ſet forih their 
Pedigree, Inventions, and Memorable Actions. | 


8. In Hymnes to Saints or Martyrs, Poets uſe to ſet forth their vertues 
and — with what is memota ble in their lives, or deaths. 


Hymaut ad Deum. 


Laut tibi cali pater atgy princeps 
Omninm rector ſimul & creator, 


em fides veri Sudie/a trinum 
credit & uu. ; 
Hymnus Eulalia Virgins. 
Germine nobilis Enlalia C'njni ab where progeteta ef 
Mort & indole nobilior Offibus ornas, amore coljs, W 
Emerita ſacra virgo ſuaw) { See Prudggtines. © 
F 2 19, AN- 
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10. ANAGRAM. 
An Anagramis,uben the letters of « proper Name, or other Title 


are — into a Sentence, which expreſſes the quality of the 
Per n. > * | 


RULES: 
1. Write the Letters of, the Name in dinftin& ſquares of Paper, 
which joyn ſeveral wayy till you light upon s fit Sentence. 
2, When you have found an Azegraw,make-itup into a Diftich, 
explaining the Sence thereof, RP 
3. In Anagrams ſome li of taking in or leayipg out a letter 
is indulged, ſo it be not Alte the Name a 
Galtwar, Angelus. Ahag ar... 
Angelus es bonus an malus Galene? ſalntis 
Humane cuſtor, angelns ergo bonus. — $0 
Maria Novila — Avagr. — Ali Minerva. 
Terra — Anagr. ercat, tetar. 


Mobile non ernat cœlum ſtat terra ſederrat, 
Faunditus in varias nndiq; ſecta via. 

Erraninm pedibus calcabor humallima tell us 
Vomere proſcindar, damq; evo terra, terar; 


it. ACROS rien. ; 


An Acreftich is a Pom wherein the Initiall Letters of the Lines, 
make up ths Name or Ticle of a Perſon, or ſome other plea- 
ſant Device. 1s 

Sometimes the Name, Motto, or Deviſe goerh croſsways 
from Angle to Angle, urit ina larger Character, 


An Alphabetical Acroftich on Dr Ailmer. 


94— —— why ſo many a tear 

B — urſts forth, I'le tell you in your ear: 
C- ompelſ me not to ſpeak aloud. 
D- eathawud en be too too proud. 


>< 


, 4) 
E —yes that vie a tear _ . 
F —orhear to ask you may not hear 
G entle hearts that overflow 
H —ave onely priviledge to know. 

I —n theſe ſacred aſhes then 
K —now reader that a man of men 
L - yes covered, c. See Qari Div. Poems, pag. wit. 


.% 


+ * | 12. CHRONOSTICH. 


A Chroneftich is a Verſe, or other Sentence whoſe Numerall Let- 
ters contain the time of ſome Memorable Action. 


On him who flew bis Father. 1568. 
Filiu ante Diem patrios inquirit in annos. 
MDLVVIIIII — 1368. 
On Owens Epigrams finiſved 1612. 
S Dea nobiſeum, MD CVVII: 


1 


ö 13. Epithalamium, or Verſes upon a Marriage. 
q 14. Genethliacum, upon ones Nativity. 
15. Panegyricum, uſed at ſolemne aſſemblies. 
16. Enchariſticon, wherein wee give thanks. 
17. Encemiaſlicon, wherein wee pra iſe. 
18, Apobaterion, when wee depart from any place. 
19. Proſenlticow, when wee beg any thing. 
20. Dire, when wee curſe an enemy. 
21. Palinodia, when wee recant an error. &. 
I All theſe are made according to the Rules of Oratiors or Epis 
piſtles of che ſame kinde; onely in a phraſe, ſly le and dreſſe 
. poeticall, ; 


An Gat, Satyr, Bucolick,, Elegie, Emblem, Conedie, Trage- 
| die, are above the reach of the Grammer School; onely 
f Schollers may obſerve bat the chief grace of an Ode is Ele. 
gantea : Of a Satyr, Acrimonia : of a Bucalick,, Simplici- 
ras: of an Elegy,Advllities: of an Emblem, Witty device: - 
of a Comedie, joci & lep re:: of a Tragedy, abs, & veg, a 

CONCLU- , 
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Chaſe always 4 kinde of Verſe(mable is pier water. 
For Heroick matter, Hexamettr. 
— . — Eligiac. 

Light and Merry, Lyric. 
Eor Invective, Jambic. * 


Though Examples for al the . Exerciſes, be obview 
in thoſe Fools which ave n read in Schools, yet the young 
_ . Seboker for bu direftion, may rake notice of theſe that follow, 


1. For Vari atios, ſee Fraſm. Copia verborum. 
2. For Amplification, ſee Eraſw. Copia rerum. 
9. For Alon, ſee Horn, Manndatt. pag. 117. See alſo the wri- 
- tings of M* Faller. 
4- For moving the paſſions, fee Voſſime Rhetor. lib. a. 
J. Fer Colloquys, ſee Ereſm. Coll. Helvicus, &c. 
6. For E , ſee Hall; Eſſays, B acons Eſſays, Felthaws Reſolves. 
7+ For Fables, ſer en Fables, Ovids Meraworph. Apbrhen, 
Progymn, | 
8. — ſee Aphthon, Prog m. 
9. — — ſee Blunt; Charact. Overbary; Chatact. BY Habs 
act. 
10. For Themes, ſee Apht hon. Progym. 
11. For Bpif les, ſee I'nllys Epiſtles ; Textors Epiſt. Politians Epiſt, 
Afacropedine. Pliny: Epiſt. 
12. For Orations, lee [ſocrates Orat. Tally Orat, Livy ſelect 
Orat. 
13. For Declamat ions, ſee Clarks Formule : Quiatilian Dec lamat. 
Seneca Contra verſ. 


Porticall Exerciſes. 


1. For Trau ſlatiuos, ſee the Poets,Ovid,Yirgill, Seneca &c. tranſit. 
ted by Sands, Oglby, c. See allo Strada's proluſ. pag. 185. Herns 

. Manadu@. 5g. 115. 

2. For Variation. ſee Virgil de 12 Sign: de Iride : de amme con- 
creto : de 4 anni temp. de orta Sols. 

3. Fot Imitation, ſęe Horns Manuduct. peg.10s, 

; 4. For 


© LOS « = * 
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4. — e Feneca MM +. *. 

5. For Enigrams, ſee Owens, Ain, mauer, Epigr. Joboſon⸗ | 

; Epigr. eA«ſonixe Epigr, 

6, For Dialogues, ſee Textors Dialog. Asen 

7. For Echo, fe Theſaurus Poet. Ovid, lib. 3. Eraſm. Echo. 

8. For Epitaph, ſee — Epitaph. Heroum, AAartials Bpigr. 
lib. 10. & 11. Jig. Epigr. 

9. For Hymns. ſee Prudent. Perifitph. Sex. 414 3to. Barcl, Ag. 
1. Met. 6. Hor. Od. 11, 19. 111, 25. 1. 10. 

10, For Anagrams, Acroft. and Chroneſt. you may find Examples 

4 here and there in the Epigrammatiſta, and in the Encomeſlichs 

prefixed before Books, 7 

11, For Epithalamium, ſee Sen. 1d 56. Mart 4. 3. Anſon. Eidyl. 2 
13. Barcl.Argenis, 5.2. 4 

For Genethliacwm, fee Virg. —5 4. Mart. 6. 4. Anſon, Eich.. 

| Sannazarime 1. Eleg. 4. 2 Eleg A 

| 12. For Panegyricum, b 1. Cafim. Lyr. Burlau de Fred. 

| Henrici Prefett. * 8 

13. For Excharifticon, ſee Firgit x Eneid. e ad Didenem. £5 

| Sidon. 16, Barclais Coridon. Jarl. ad Pen. 

1 14. For Excomiaſticon, ſee the Laudatory Verſes of Friends 

'4 the Authors worthy Books. See Horat, Od. 2.1. Od. 2. 6. E 

15. For Proſeutticon, ſee Firg. Eneid. 1. Juno ad Eoin. Ve 

| ad Jovem, Hora, Od. lib.1.35. 

16, For Dire, ſee Ning. Dire. Caſm. 2.24. Horat. Epod. 10% W 
Med. 20. 531. in Ibin. 

17, For Palinedia, ſee Hor. lib. 1. Od.16, Od. $4; 


FINIS. 


